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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that constitutes 
leftist politics today, we are left with the disquieting suspicion that a 
deep commonality underlies the apparent variety: What exists today 
is built upon the desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it necessary to disen- 
tangle the vast accumulation of positions on the Left and to evaluate 
their saliency for the possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics 
in the present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is meant 
by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general disenchant- 
ment with the present state of progressive politics. We feel that this 
disenchantment cannot be cast off by sheer will, by simply “carrying 
on the fight,” but must be addressed and itself made an object of 
critique. Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the Left is disori- 
ented. We seek to be a forum among a variety of tendencies and ap- 
proaches on the Left—not out of aconcern with inclusion for its own 
sake, but rather to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals 
as sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and accusa- 
tions arising from political disputes of the past may be harnessed to 
the project of clarifying the object of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a space for interro- 
gating and clarifying positions and orientations currently represented 
on the Left, aspace in which questions may be raised and discussions 
pursued that would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of content will 
be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 words, but 
longer pieces will be considered. Please send article submissions 
and inquiries about this project to: editor.platypusreviewldgmail.com. 
All submissions should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 

Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 
The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 


About the Platypus Affiliated Society 

The Platypus Affiliated Society, established in December 2006, 
organizes reading groups, public fora, research and journalism fo- 
cused on problems and tasks inherited from the “Old” [1920s-30s], 
“New” (1960s-70s) and post-political (1980s-90s] Left for the possi- 


bilities of emancipatory politics today. 
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3 The Platypus Review 


Sins of the fathers? 
DSA and antı-Zionism 


Tom Canel 


THE GOAL OF THIS ARTICLE is to examine the 
evolution of one sector of the American Left 

(the Democratic Socialists of America (DSA]] 
regarding issues of (anti-]Zionism. | seek to show 
how different the standard response of my own 
generation of DSAers lincorporating those coming 
of age in the late 19705 and 80s] was on the issue 
of (anti-)Zionism from that of the contemporary 
DSA. | try to delineate in what ways DSA’s 

internal “Overton Window” regarding Zionism has 
shifted, not to argue for or against any particular 
orientation. (Ifthe reader feels that it would 

be useful nevertheless to know my personal 
perspective, they can assume that | am very much 
a creature of my own generation.) 

The DSA is a convenient focus for me, because 
the organization (and its predecessor group the 
Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee 
(DSOC]) are the site of my experience as a young 
activist in what Platypus has labelled the "post- 
political” Left. (In Platypus’s periodization of the 
history of the American Left, the post-political 
Left is sandwiched between the New Left and 
the Millennial Left.) I will rely on memories of my 
own involvement in these organizations’ Youth 
Sections from 1979 to about 1986. Recent debates 
within DSA, especially those on whether to expel 
congressional representative Jamaal Bowman 
from the organization as punishment for his 
recent undercutting of the Boycott, Divestment, 
Sanctions (BDS) movement, provide the data for 
analyzing the perspectives dominant in today’s 
DSA. There has been a change, | argue, with 
respect to whether liberal/Left Zionists have a 
place within the democratic socialist movement 
(or the Left at all). | want to raise the question of 
how this evolution impacted the way that avowed 
democratic socialists understand their own 
Leftism and to what extent Leftism and liberalism 
are seen as incompatible by avowed democratic 
socialists. 

DSA itself formed out of a merger in 
1982 between DSOC and the New America 
Movement (NAM]. The question of the Israeli/ 
Palestinian conflict was salient in the merger 
negotiations. Many in the former organization 
shared sympathies for liberal Left Zionism 
with prominent DSOC figures such as Michael 
Harrington and Irving Howe. Consisting largely 
of small-"d” democratic elements ofthe New 
Left and older non-Stalinist defectors from the 
Communist Party, NAM saw itself as being more 
sympathetic to the Palestinian cause. An integral 
part ofthe merger agreement was that the newly 
formed DSA supported both the right of Israel 
to exist as a state and the right of Palestinians 
to national self-determination, not specifying 
whether Palestinian statehood was implied by this 
self-determination.' 

In response to a speech by Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Arens at the Harvard Institute of 
Politics following the Sabra and Chatila Massacre 
of Palestinians in 1982, we in the DSA chapter 
on campus, organized a rally under the slogan 
“Israel Yes, Begin No.”? The massacre, while 
not directly conducted by Israeli forces, was 
consciously enabled by them. In our publicity 
for the rally, we took the position that the Israeli 
state and the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) should enact mutual and simultaneous 
recognition as legitimate representatives of their 
respective peoples. We hoped that this would be 
a precursor to negotiations of a just peace that 
recognized the rights of both peoples to national 
self-determination and equality. We believed this 
would probably have to take the form of a two- 
state solution. While this went beyond the letter 
ofthe national DSA position at the time, it was 
consistent with the spirit of the new organization. 
Within a few years the letter of the national DSA 
policy caught up with this spirit. We emphasized 
that our criticism of Israeli abuse was consistent 
with a recognition of Israel's right to exist. Joe 
Schwartz, one of my key mentors over the years, 
as well as the individual who arguably did most 
to keep DSA afloat during lean years, and | co- 
signed, on behalf of a fictional student peace 
organization, a letter to the Harvard Crimson 
that stressed respect for Left liberal Zionist 
sensibilities.” We invoked a fictional front group 
partly because we were going beyond the letter 
of DSA policy nationally by supporting a two- 
state solution, but also because we didn't want to 
alienate non-socialist liberals with sympathies for 
Israel’s existence but antipathy for the oppression 
of Palestinians from the demonstration. Within 
DSA today, it is widely believed that Israel’s very 
existence implies the oppression of Palestinians. 
Supporting mutual recognition is viewed by many, 
if not all, DSAers as being insidious apologetics 
for apartheid. 


In contrast to what would be the experience 
on campuses today, our position was considered 
edgily critical of Israel. The left liberal consensus 
on campus was loath to make any criticism of 
Israel’s policies or practices, fearing that any 
such criticism was antisemitic. Our small but 
gallant demonstration was met with two opposing 
counter-demonstrations: one by hardline Zionists 
who claimed that the Sabra/Chatila incidents 
should be interpreted as no more than "Arabs 
killing Arabs again,” and one by the Spartacist 
League. Chanting "Neither Scheiderman nor 
Noske, but Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky!,” the 
“Sparts” were protesting more against DSA than 
against Israeli policy. (We naturally resented their 
taunts; however, ifthe chant had been “Neither 
Bernstein nor Kautsky etc.,” we would have 
regarded it as a fair cop.] 

As the 19805 wore on, | moved from being an 
activist in my DSA campus chapter, to being on 
the Executive Committee of DSA's national Youth 
Section. Criticism of Israel within DSA did become 
more common and sharp during this period, but 
it remained important to many, if not all, DSAers 
to express such criticism in the context of a clear 
and explicit recognition of Israel's right to exist. 
That is clearly not the case for DSA today. Why the 
difference? | believe we can identify at least three 
reasons. 

Firstly, the historical associations made 
regarding the formation of Israel have changed 
as succeeding generations have taken the stage. 
Many of our parents had grown up during World 
War Il. As a result, we had been brought up to 
be conscious of the formation of the Israeli state 
in the context of the Holocaust's aftermath. 
Many of us saw post-WWIl Zionism as, in part 
at least, a defensive response of the Jewish 
people to their attempted genocide by the Nazis. 
For better or worse, this led us to conceive of 
Israel as being more than a colonial-settler 
state. As new generations populated the Left, 
historical consciousness became less dominated 
by the historical memories of the aftermath of 
WWII, and consciousness of the historic trauma 
associated with Israel's founding receded, the 
settler-colonial aspects of Zionism became 
more prominent in Leftists’ consciousness. This 
undercut commitment to Israel's right to exist. 

Secondly, our own liberalism lin the form of 
a not necessarily acknowledged Wilsonianism] 
shaped our orientation as well. This drove us 
to affirm the rights of both Israeli Jews and 
Palestinians to national self-determination. 
Wilsonian liberals see the right of national self- 
determination as pertaining to all nations, not 
just the oppressed ones; so even if we saw the 
Israeli state as being currently oppressive, the 
historical persecution of Jews notwithstanding, 
we recognized the rights of both Jews and 
Palestinians in the region to national self- 
determination. For us, even though Israel had no 
right to oppress another nation, it did have the 
right to exist; many DSAers today believe that 
Israel simply could not exist without oppressing 
Palestinians. In today’s DSA, Zionism is seen 
as the nationalism of an oppressor nation, in 
contrast to Palestinian nationalism which is 
considered a rallying cry ofthe oppressed. For 
most on the Left today, recognizing the rights 
of oppressor nations to self-determination 
only perpetuates national oppression. Seen 
through that lens, Israeli Jews in the region 
should not have the same rights to national self- 
determination as Palestinians do. 

We argued that territorial conflicts between 
the two peoples should be resolved through 
negotiations. It is important to contrast our 
position regarding the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
with that of most revolutionary Marxists at the 
time. Operating on a distinction between the 
rights of oppressed and oppressor nations, 
revolutionary Marxists mostly followed the PLO 
Charter at the time in advocating the complete 
replacement of Israel as a state by a Democratic 
Secular Palestine. Politically, we considered 
ourselves to be straddling the line between 
the hard Left and Left liberalism. We sought to 
blur that division by being the “Left Wing of the 
Possible.” A negotiated settlement guaranteeing 
both Israel's right to exist and Palestinian self- 
determination seemed to us the most Left-wing, 
as well as the most ideologically congenial, of 
the possible outcomes. Contemporary DSAers, in 
contrast, seem committed to sharpen, not blur, 
the dividing line between Left-liberalism and 
Leftism proper. They take pride in breaking with 
liberal sensibilities regarding Zionism. 

Thirdly, the Israeli state itself has, more and 
more, disavowed the ostensible progressive 
aspirations of Labor Zionism. Labor Zionism 


drove the foundation of Israel, and the vanguard 
of land settlement was in the beginning years 
constituted by the socialist collectives of 
kibbutzim. The Israeli Labor Party, which was 
considered for many decades as the default party 
of government in Israel, was a member, along 
with DSOC and then [until recently) DSA, of the 
Socialist International. Labor, as well as Left and 
liberal Zionism in general, has been marginalized 
within Israel's politics. Zionist settlement has 
completely abandoned the ostensible socialist 
thrust of the early Kibbutzim. As the Zionist 
project became avowedly less motivated by the 
progressivism of the founders of Israel, young 
progressives have, more and more, began to 
regard Israel as nothing more than a settler- 
colonial state that has no right to exist.“ 

The current resurgence of the DSA partly 
originated as an effect of Bernie Sanders’s 2016 
Presidential campaign. The 2017 DSA National 
Convention was the first occasion for the newly 
reconstituted organization to define a revamped 
political identity. At this convention, DSA passed, 
for the first time, a resolution in support of full 
BDS of Israel. How much sensibilities within 
DSA had changed regarding Zionism was 
shown by supporters of BDS at the convention 
chanting “From the River to the Sea, Palestinians 
must be free!” — a chant taken to be calling 
for the complete elimination of the state of 
Israel. Following the endorsement of BDS, its 
advocates within DSA have worked hard to make 
commitment to it one of DSA'Ss core policy planks. 
The recent debate within DSA over disciplining 
representative Jamaal Bowman over what is 
seen as his repeated undermining of DSA's 
BDS support demonstrates the extent to which 
BDS activists within DSA have, and have not, 
succeeded in this. 

After defeating conservative Democrat 
incumbent and outspoken defender of Israel, Eliot 
Engel, in the 2020 Democratic primary, Jamaal 
Bowman went on to win election to Congress 
in New York’s 16" District. Bowman was, and 
remains, for the moment at least, amember of 
DSA and was endorsed by DSA nationally. In his 
campaign, Bowman promised to criticize Israeli 
policy in a way that Engel never would. While 
Bowman did indeed make stringent criticisms of 
Israeli policy, he made them in a manner that, 
although it would have been congenial to many 
of my generational cohorts in DSA, is anathema 
to the current generation. Although a member 
of a socialist organization, African American 
and not Jewish, Bowman allied himself with 
the liberal, predominantly Jewish, organization 
J Street (which supports Israel’s right to exist 
while opposing current Israeli policies) and made 
stringent criticisms of Israeli occupation, while 
making it clear that he opposed BDS. In an act 
that BDS supporters found beyond the pale, he 
participated in a J Street sponsored delegation 
to Israel where he was both photographed with 
Palestinian children, tweeting a photo with the 
line “The Occupation must end,” and participated 
ina photo-op of the delegation meeting the — far 
from conciliatory to Palestinians — Israeli prime 
minister Naftali Bennett. BDS activists predictably 
found the latter act and participation in a 
J-Street-organized trip outrageous.° Significantly, 
the outrage was not mitigated by his anti- 
occupation tweet, but was instead compounded 
by Bowman's congressional vote to fund Israel’s 
Iron Dome defense system at around the same 
time. The Iron Dome system’s ostensible purpose 
was to enable Israeli self-defense against 
Hamas rockets aimed [mostly unsuccessfully) 
at civilians. This vote was inevitably fraught for 
any congressperson opposing Israel's abuse of 
Palestinians while accepting the right of Israel 
to defend its civilians against attack: even ifthe 
Iron Dome was solely used to defend Israeli 
civilians, the US funding of it nevertheless freed 
up funds that the Israeli authorities could use 
to fund actions against Palestinians. Bowman's 
fellow congressperson and DSA member from 
New York, Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, attempted, 
not entirely successfully, to sidestep the issue by 
voting “present,” essentially abstaining, on Iron 
Dome funding. 

Following his, what were considered by them, 
acts of betrayal of DSA's pro-BDS position, the 
national DSA BDS Working Group (BDSWG] 
[whose status had been recognized by a 
convention vote] and several DSA locals nationally 
called for Bowman, a dues-paying member, to 
be expelled from DSA. Given that DSA in my day 
would have been eager, as Bowman was, to work 
with the likes of J Street, it is significant that 
his engagement with the latter causes as much 
consternation in today’s DSA as his vote on the 
Iron Dome. In DSA today, J Street and its ilk are 
seen by many at least as liberal apologists for 
an apartheid regime. In my day, J Street would 
generally have been seen as a natural ally of 
DSA in campaigning for Palestinian rights, not an 
integral part of the enemy camp. 

While the expulsion of Democratic Party 
elected officials from the organization is 


conceivable in today’s DSA in a way that it was not 
during the heyday of my generation — we were 
much less likely to expel anyone at all, and more 
deferential to progressive elected officials — it 
would nevertheless still, many DSAers feel, be 
strategically problematic.’ The consensus within 
the organization seems to be that, at some point, 
although how imminent that point may be is 
subject to much debate, DSA should be part of an 
effortto create a political force (a workers’ party] 
independent of and to the Left of the Democratic 
Party.® Such an effort will only succeed, many 
argue, if it is supported by the progressive social 
movements that currently operate within the 
Democratic Party. DSA members, especially 
those of color, who are also Democratic elected 
officials are seen as key to connecting DSA with 
those social movements, whose collaboration 
many in DSA assiduously seek. There is currently 
a sense among DSAers, both supporting and 
opposing the expulsion of Bowman, a sense which 
would have been rare in DSAers of my generation, 
that endorsed elected officials are in DSA ss debt, 
and that DSA has a right to take action against 
them for not following DSA policy. Constituting 

a far smaller group than contemporary DSA, we 
were less inclined to see prominent politicians, 
especially DSA members, as being in our debt. 
As one would expect, it became a priority for 

the more militant supporters of BDS to confirm 
the centrality of principled anti-Zionism to DSA 
by showing, through his expulsion from the 
organization, that the combination of Bowman’s 
vote on the Iron Dome, being photographed 

with Bennett, and engagement with J Street 
constituted a bridge too far. Inevitably, since it 
raised all kinds of strategic issues as well as 
those of political identity, the demand to expel 
Bowman from DSA generated intense debate. 

Inthe end, DSA's governing National Political 
Committee voted not to expel Bowman but state 
their disapproval of Bowman's vote on the Iron 
Dome, the photo-op, and of his engagement with 
J Street.’ They committed to engage with him 
to correct his many derelictions with respect 
to BDS and Zionism. A clear implication was 
that DSA would now not re-endorse Bowman 
if important progress in DSA's direction on 
these issues was not made. (For people of my 
generation, it is indicative of DSA’s growing heft 
as an organization, that Bowman went along with 
this, rather than telling DSA to "take a hike”.) For 
the purposes of this essay, the take-away should 
be that even those in DSA who opposed expelling 
Bowman tend to deny the compatibility of support 
for the Palestinian right to equality and national 
self-determination and Israel's right to exist. 
This generational shift within the organization is 
reproduced beyond DSA. For example, during the 
1980s, the ostensible avatar of the non-sectarian 
Jewish Left New Jewish Agenda (NJA] affirmed 
both the Palestinians’ right to self-determination 
and Israel's right to exist; their contemporary 
counterpart, Jewish Voices for Peace [JVP], 
in contrast, takes a hard anti-Zionist line. 

While NJA commonly featured images of both 
Palestinian and Israeli flags in their literature, 
JVP has supported the banning from gay-rights 
demonstrations of rainbow flags, if they have the 
Star of David superimposed.' 

The debate around whether to expel Bowman 
has sharpened and intensified since earlier 
drafts of this article were submitted. In March 
2022, DSAs NPC went so far as to decharter the 
BDSWG and bar its leadership from leadership 
positions within the general organization for a 
couple years.'' Due, one assumes, to a strong 
reaction, the NPC quickly rechartered the 
BDSWG, although it deadlocked on, and thus 
failed to reverse, the disciplining of its leadership. 
It is important to note that this action was justified 
on the basis of specific alleged organizational 
infractions of the BDSWG and not specific political 
positions it took regarding endorsing Bowman 
or other questions; the litigation of the specifics 
of the de-chartering is thus not germane to 
this article. Ifthe article focused on questions 
of socialist organization, however, the issue of 
whether DSA's working groups should be more or 
less accountable to the whole organization than 
individual members, who have been elected to 
office, would be more on point. 

If one examines the rhetoric of the expulsion- 
of-Bowman advocates, two themes stand 
out.'? Firstly, that disinclination to discipline 
Bowman is alleged to reflect a subordination 
of anti-imperialist principles to the pragmatics 
of enabling domestic reform, and a failure 
to recognize that members of a socialist 
organization elected to office should be especially 
subject to that organization’s discipline. Nominal 
acceptance of unmitigated anti-Zionism is 
assumed lalthough, as debates become more 
bitter, the sincerity of people’s anti-Zionism 
may be questioned more). Increasingly, the 
question is posed of whether DSA should foster 
a broader progressive coalition or aspire to 
enable a revolutionary vanguard party. The latter 
would constitute a rejection of Left liberalism 


that DSAers of my generation would never have 
countenanced. 

How does this shift with respect to anti- 
Zionism affect DSA's pursuit of its avowed goal, 
democratic socialism? Looking at the Palestinian 
movement from Fatah to Hamas, many of my 
generation would argue that there is, currently 
at least, nothing necessarily anti-capitalist or 
socialist, in the struggle against Zionism, however 
morally essential it may be. Our evidence would 
include the fact that Palestinian Marxist and 
Leftist factions such as the Palestinian Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine have been supplanted 
in the nationalist movement by Islamists in recent 
decades. There is no longer an assumption 
that Palestinian nationhood would usher in 
overcoming capitalism "between the river and 
the sea.” In the late 1970s and early 80s anti- 
imperialism, including anti-Zionism, tended to 
coincide with anti-capitalist orientations. For 
people on the Left, the dynamics of the Cold 
War made American imperialism synonymous 
with international capitalism. For Leninists, for 
whom imperialism was just the last stage of 
capitalism, anti-imperialism was anti-capitalism 
by definition. Anti-Zionism, again however 
justified it may or may not be, does not today, | 
claim, have the innately anti-capitalist, therefore 
proto-socialist, thrust that anti-imperialism 
did for my generation. DSAers today want to 
stress that they are not just social democrats 
trying to alleviate the excesses of capitalism, but 
genuine socialists enabling the establishment 
of an entirely alternative political and economic 
system, socialism. Given this commitment and 
the arguable reality that anti-Zionism is not 
necessarily immanently socialist, it is noticeable 
[leaving aside the merits of the case] that 
members of today’s DSA, have nevertheless 
reached a consensus that undiluted anti-Zionism 
should be prerequisite to being part ofthe Left. 
One can argue that this reflects a responsibility of 
the Left to take up issues beyond socialism per se 
— socialists from Jaures to Lenin have stressed 
that responsibility. Another perspective: in this 
respect at least, the current generation is [likely 
unconsciously] repeating my generation’s blurring 
of commitment to socialism as the definitive 
dividing line that marks the genuine Left off from 
the fake Left. IP 
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and the necessity of dragging the wavering petty 
bourgeoisie and middle peasants into a socialist 
future which they did not necessarily want and 
for which they were not necessarily prepared. 
Proletarian leadership was indispensable during 
this extraordinarily difficult and complicated 
period, and only its ability to wield state power 
would make it possible for the industrial working 
class to exert its leadership. The Paris Commune 
had provided the only concrete example of how 
state power might have been used to uproot 
bourgeois relations of production, but it never 
had the time to develop. Marx observed that the 
workers had been too timid in using their power 
and were too naive about their enemies. Ifthe 
Communards had failed to use their power in 
a sufficiently strong manner, their successors 
would have to learn from their example. 

As early as 1848, the Communist Manifesto had 
warned its readers that the victorious workers, 


having “won” the “battle of democracy,” would 

be compelled to organize a "despotic” attack 

on private property in the means of production. 
The first set the conditions for the second. There 
was no contradiction between destruction and 
creation, repression and democracy. If "the first 
step in the revolution by the working class, is 

to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling 
class, to win the battle of democracy,” this did not 
require that revolution meant an insurrectionary 
assault on the bourgeois state. State power could 
be conquered in a variety of ways, and that power 
could likewise be used in a variety of ways. But 
even as they refused to write cookbooks, Marx 
and Engels did insist that bourgeois resistance 
would require resolution and firmness that 

would likely intensify as the proletarian effort 

to transform an entire society developed. That 
resistance would characterize the entire period of 
transition no matter how the seizure of power had 
developed, no matter how proletarian political 
power was organized, and no matter how the 
democratic content of the workers’ dictatorship 
was expressed. 

Cutrone is right to point out that Roman 
history had demonstrated how dictatorship 
could serve democracy in certain conditions. 

The same was true of the French Revolution 

and of numerous other democratic upsurges 

and revolutions. Martial law and legally-defined 
conditions of dictatorship might be the necessary 
precondition for saving liberty in the long run. 
Indeed, almost all states allow for the imposition 
of martial law, and American history has seen 
political authorities impose it several dozen 
times. President Lincoln famously suspended 
habeas corpus throughout the Union in any case 
involving Confederate spies, prisoners, members 
of the military, or any traitor to the Union. Full 
martial law was imposed in Kentucky toward the 
end of the Civil War, the greatest struggle for a 
democratic republic since the Founding. 

The "merely political” revolutions of the past 
had altered the structure of states and left intact 
the social foundations of private property and 
appropriation. Indeed, many bourgeois revolutions 
swept away the superstructural impediments 
that had hamstrung the full development of 
bourgeois social relations, bringing a relatively 
outmoded and obsolete political system into 
closer proximity with the objective requirements 
of an economic base that had already been 
transformed by the gradual development of 
bourgeois property relations. The legal-political 
transformations that characterized bourgeois 
revolutions made possible the fuller development 
of bourgeois relations of production and gave 
rise to the popular notion that revolutions are 
political events that reshape the superstructure. 
But Marx and Engels’s understanding of socialist 
revolutions are unique in their radicalism, in the 
sense that it penetrates to the root of the problem 
of social transformation. It is precisely because 
the socialist revolution has such radical aims and 
is compelled to transform the entire society that 
its use of state power is so essential. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat describes the 
transition to socialism. Indeed, it is the political 
form of what Marx called the “first stage” of 
communist society. In this sense, socialism is 
considerably broader than democratic supervision 
of capitalist society. It means considerably 
more than taking over, transforming and using 
capitalism "before it can be overcome.”* This 
implies that it must be considerably stronger as 
it organizes “despotic” attacks on the bourgeoisie 
and its roots in private appropriation. Cutrone is 
too cautious here. Marx, Engels, and Lenin all 
agreed that "smashing” the bourgeois state was 
an essential precondition to the workers’ ability 
to use a transformed political apparatus in the 
construction of socialist relations of production 
— relations that did not yet exist, and could 
not exist, within the boundaries of bourgeois 
property relations. The Russian Revolution did 
demonstrate the need to use bourgeois methods 
in the early phases of the construction of 
socialism, and it turned out that the proletarian 
dictatorship meant a state-led program of 
rapid industrialization driven by the production 
ofthe means of production. This is why Lenin 
insisted that political power would be every bit 
as essential during the New Economic Policy as 
it had been during War Communism. Forced to 
make fundamental compromises, he knew that 
characterizing socialism as the supervision of 
capitalism might make rhetorical sense but only 
as part of a set of policies designed to transcend 
that very capitalism. Bourgeois methods of work 
served private property in capitalism, but Lenin 
consistently said that the same methods could 
serve socialism iforganized by a proletarian 
dictatorship. The particular conditions facing the 
Bolsheviks dictated compromises with private 
property and the use of bourgeois innovations in 
accounting, supervision, and production. These 
compromises could be managed by a state that 
had been transformed by revolution before the 
foundations of socialism were in place. But the 


forces shaping the Russian experience were 
wildly different from contemporary conditions. 
What the dictatorship of the proletariat might look 
like in organizing the transition from a developed 
capitalist society remains to be seen. 

Cutrone is right that the theory and practice of 
the proletarian dictatorship has faded from the 
program of what little remains of the international 
Left. Certainly the “Millennial Left” is ignorant 
of, and uninterested in, Marxist politics. In a time 
when the Nordic social democracies seem to 
be the most successful societies on the planet, 
the politics of the Left have become defined by 
strengthening public supervision of the market 
rather than deploying state power to overcome 
private property in the means of production. 

The Left’s theoretical and practical collapse is a 
reflection of a far deeper crisis. Indeed, it's not 
clear just what the proletariat means anymore, 
even less so how its political power might be 
expressed, and hardly ever what a transformed 
society might look like. At the moment, it looks 
like Norway is the best we casn do. Even that 
would be a substantial improvement over what we 
have to deal with now. IP 
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constitutional governments and relations of 
production are overthrown by the working class. 
He later clarifies, however, that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat does also take the organizational 
form of the State — meaning, of a distinct array 
of institutions, characterized by the bureaucratic 
organization of government from above, claiming 
the unique power to make and impose laws. As 
Cutrone himself recognizes, it naturally follows 
from this that the anarchist view — that this is, 

in reality, a dictatorship over the proletariat — is 
entirely accurate. State management maintains 
the proletariat as a class without conscious social 
control over production and imposes upon it the 
alien logic of the propertied class which exploits 
them, and which sees as a necessary aim its own 
reproduction as a ruling class.?° One wonders how 
these relations are supposed to "wither away,” 
when their existence as class relations, within 
the Marxist framework itself, prevent this from 
occurring. To Marx and Engels, classes must 
disappear before the State can be disposed of — 
but the State [whether democratic or dictatorial] 
reproduces class society, whether directly 

or indirectly. In other words, the supposedly 
“temporary” dictatorship over the proletariat 
becomes a permanent state of affairs. 

Solace cannot, however, be taken in the notion 
that Cutrone’s proletarian dictatorship bears 
no resemblance to the one-party-states which 
branded themselves as Communist. In fact, 
Cutrone's initial attempts to distance his politics 
from the neo-Stalinist vision eventually give 
way to his allowance that such brutal dictatorial 
regimes could be seen as compatible with his 
interpretation. In addition to his defence of Cuba, 
the USSR, the People's Republic of China, and 
even the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
(“North Korea”) are all described as supposedly 
no more or less “"democratic” than any other 
state.?’ Most remarkably, Cutrone suggests 
that at the height of Stalinism the Soviet Union 
was, “quite politically participatory, dynamic, 
etc. The purge trials are popular. The people are 
spontaneously demonstrating, calling to kill off 
the 'putrefied excrescence of the old order’ — 
that's what they called the ‘Old Bolsheviks’ ... That 
was young people, that was the popular masses 
of people.””® A claim immediately followed by 
a concession: "Was it staged? | guess so.” — 

An astonishing turn, itself followed by another 
reversal: "But no, it was popular ... People were 
sincere."? 

Such is the balancing act pulled by Cutrone 
throughout his attempt to elucidate Marx’s true 
meaning of "the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
His p hrase simultaneously refers to an act by the 
proletariat itself, as well as a government over the 
proletariat — to something which is antithetical 
to the Stalinist distortion, yet entirely compatible 
with their authoritarian regimes (if we are to 
call them "authoritarian” at all}. Marx’s theory 
ofthe State, and so, necessarily, his theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, has always 
been a contradictory and obscure one. Cutrone’s 
articulation of it maintains its incoherent and 
obscurantist qualities, which have served for so 
long as a great weapon in the hands of both the 
champions of authoritarian government [whether 
intended as a "transitory” or otherwise) and the 
sectarian enemies of anarchism. |P 
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% For arecent Marxist-anarchist (the author identifies 
as both] critique of central planning as entailing a 
denial of conscious social control — and, therefore, 
the possibility for communism — see, Jasper 

Bernes, "Planning and Anarchy,” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly 119, no. 1 [January 2020); available online 
at <https://jasperbernesdotnet.files.wordpress. 
com/2020/02/1190053.pdf>. 


?’ Video of Cutrone, “The dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
01:10:32 - 01:11:57. 


2 Ibid., 01:11:58 - 01:13:19. 
* Ibid. 
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AT THE PLATYPUS AFFILIATED SOCIETY'S 2021 
Midwest Regional Conference Chris Cutrone 
presented a teach-in dedicated to what he, with 

a good deal of merit, has deemed "the most 
controversial proposition by Marxism”: the call 
for a “dictatorship of the proletariat.”' Despite the 
historical baggage associated with the phrase, 
Cutrone has argued that it is necessary to address 
the substance of Marx’s position, given his view 
that it is "how Marxism distinguishes itself,” both 
in terms of theory and organisational practice.? 
Furthermore, Cutrone believes that it is the 

Left's “abandonment” of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat — as a "prognosis, intellectual project 
and political program” — which has resulted 

in its “death,” or irrelevance to any productive 
revolutionary project.? 

In this response | want to examine Cutrone’s 
thesis from a critical, anarchist communist 
perspective. Though | have read and learned a 
great deal from much of Marx’s work | do not 
consider myself a Marxist or find its "political 
program” (meaning Marx’s strategic approach 
to transforming society) convincing. | have 
previously argued that Marx’s writings present 
us with an underdeveloped, contradictory, and 
obscurantist analysis of the State; a theoretical 
framework which obfuscates both differences and 
commonalities with the anarchist view.‘ As we 
shall see, this is also the case with Marx’s closely 
related conception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the many contradictions of which are 
neatly encapsulated within Cutrone’s discussion, 
beginning with his initial attempt to offer a 
succinct definition: 


What did Marx and Marxism mean by the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat”? Very simply, 
the political rule by the working class. The form 
of such rule was meant to be “dictatorial” in the 
sense of revolutionary, politically and socially 
transformative, overruling social and political 
norms of constitutional government. It was 
meant to be a "state of emergency” and hence a 
dictatorship in the sense of the Ancient Roman 
Republic, an active political intervention into 


society of limited duration.® 


Though the reference to the Roman Republic 
is ambiguous lif he wished to merely indicate 
the temporary nature of the "dictatorship,” 
it was unwise to reference a temporary form 
of governmental power], Cutrone’s definition 
appears to echo the more libertarian reading of 
Marx on this question, well-articulated by the 
scholar Hal Draper, wherein the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is synonymous with the act of 
social revolution. In his major work on the subject 
Draper contends that, "Marx thinks of class 
dictatorships [bourgeois or proletarian] in terms 
ofthe class nature of political power, rather than 
in terms of special governmental forms.”° With 
such a reading, the phrase "dictatorship of the 
proletariat” can be rearticulated as follows: it is 
a revolutionary transformation of social relations 
(and therefore, necessarily, an event of limited 
duration], outside of and against the political 
norms of constitutional government. 

There is, to this point, no conflict with the 
revolutionary anarchist position, dating back to 
the emergence of anarchism as a real mass 
movement of the proletariat, and the influential 
contributions to its foundation by Mikhail Bakunin. 
This has been explicitly stated on many occasions. 
As the great Italian anarchist communist Errico 
Malatesta wrote to his friend and comrade, Luigi 
Fabbri: 


[Perhaps] our Bolshevized friends intend with the 
expression "dictatorship of the proletariat” merely 
the revolutionary act of the workers in taking 


possession of the land and of the instruments 
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of labor and trying to constitute a society for 
organizing a mode of life in which there would be 
no place for a class that exploited and oppressed 
the producers. Understood so the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would be the effective power of all 
the workers intent on breaking down capitalist 
society, and it would become anarchy immediately 
upon the cessation of reactionary resistance [...]. 
And then our dissent would have to do only with 


words.’ 


Fabbri reiterates this sentiment in his book 
Dictatorship and Revolution [1921], to which he 
attached Malatesta’s letter as a preface. In a 

key chapter, titled “The Anarchist Concept of 

the Revolution,” Fabbri responds to those who 
confuse notions of dictatorship, authority, and the 
State, with the forceful uprising of the proletariat: 


Violence is one thing, government authority is 
another, whether dictatorial or not. If it is true, 

in fact, that all governmental authorities rely on 
the use of violence, it would be inaccurate and 
erroneous to say that all "violence” is an act of 
authority [...]. Violence is a means, which takes on 
the character of the end for which it is used, ofthe 
way it is used, of the people who use it. Itis an act 
of authority when it is used to force others to act in 
the way of those in charge, when it is an emanation 
from government or bosses, and serves to keep 
peoples and classes enslaved [...]. Instead, it is 
libertarian violence, that is to say an act of freedom 
and liberation, when it is used against those who 
command by those who no longer want to obey |...] 
when [...] it is used directly by the oppresseüd [...] 
against the government and the ruling class. Such 
violence is the revolution in progress; but it ceases 
to be libertarian, and therefore revolutionary, as 
soon as, having overcome the old power, it wants 
to become a power itself, and crystallizes in any 


form of government.® 


Inthese passages Malatesta and Fabbri are 
simply reiterating the standard anarchist 
position regarding the need for the forceful 
expropriation of property and the armed defence 
of that transformation. Anarchists have always 
believed, as stated by the great German theorist 
of anarchism, Rudolf Rocker, "that the owning 
classes will never yield up their privileges 
spontaneously” and that, “On the day of victorious 
revolution” the proletariat “will have to impose 
their will on the present owners.”’ Atthe same 
time, however, we have also agreed with Rocker’s 
assertion that a "Dictatorship of a class cannot 
exist as such, for it ends up, in the last analysis, 
as being the dictatorship of a given party which 
arrogates to itself the right to speak for that 
class.” 

We could easily continue citing such examples. 
But the question remains: does this anarchist 
conception of proletarian rule really equate to 
the “political rule of the working class”? Cutrone 
describes the task of obtaining political power 
thusly: 


[The] global working class must be in a position 

to overcome the reproduction of wage labor as 

the source of valuation for material wealth. The 
working class must be in a position to outlaw 
unemployment and prevent the exploitation of 

the labor of desperate poor people, in favor of 
gearing global production towards the production 
of wealth for human needs and overcoming 

the social compulsion to labor as part of the 
valorization process of capital, breaking its cycle of 


reproduction.' 


Cutrone remains unclear as to what this looks 
like in practice — i.e., what actual form of 

social organization the "political rule of the 
working class” is supposed to take. Are we, for 
instance, to take calls to “outlaw” unemployment 


(employment of who — workers?) as indicating 

a legal process overseen by some "socialist” 
government? Or is Cutrone suggesting that, 
through our self-organized activity, outside of 
and against the State, we are to force these crises 
inthe reproduction of capital upon bosses and 
governments? This would be consistent with 
both the anarchist view and the notion of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as an event which 
breaks from the "social and political norms of 
constitutional government.” It is inconsistent 
with any legalistic approach, enacted from above 
through the State-form. 

Cutrone does proceed to contrast his 
interpretation of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with the social democratic, or even “"democratic 
socialist,” project of “governing the capitalist 
state.”'? "The issue,” he says, "is the Marxist 
vision of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
transition to, and not identical with, socialism”: 


At issue is the possibility of gradually evolving 
socialism out of capitalism through increasing 
state control over and welfare provisions in 
capitalism. Historically, this has produced not 

the working class transforming capitalism into 
socialism, but rather the transformation of 
nominally "socialist” parties into political parties of 
governing capitalism, turning the working class's 
social and political organizations into appendages 


of the capitalist state.'? 


This critique of Marxist Social Democracy 
degenerating into what we now call "social 
democracy,” or reformism, could have been 
written by an anarchist. Indeed, it reflects the 
predictions of Bakunin and his comrades in the 
First International, made in response to Marx 
and Engels’s insistence on Sections engaging 

in electoral politics. Whereas Bakunin, with his 
materialist critique of the State, argued that 
“worker-deputies, transplanted into a bourgeois 
environment and becoming statesman,” by 
definition, “cease to be workers” (“For men 

do not make their situations; on the contrary, 
men are made by them.”),'* Marx claimed, “To 
engage in politics is always a good thing.” In a 
speech to the 1871 London conference of the 
International he reiterated this position, stating 
that, “it must not be thought that it is of minor 
importance to have workers in parliament. [...] 
The governments are hostile to us. We must 
answer them by using every possible means at 
our disposal, getting workers into parliament is a 
victory over them, but we must choose the right 
men.”'® Cutrone’s assessment likewise conforms 
with the analyses produced by anarchists at the 
height of parliamentary socialism. Consider, for 
instance, Rocker’s summary of the phenomenon 
in Anarcho-Syndicalism: Theory and Practice: 


Participation in the politics of the bourgeois states 
has not brought the labour movement a hairs’ 
breadth closer to Socialism, but, thanks to this 
method, Socialism [...] steadily lost its character 
[...]. In the minds of [the Socialist leaders] the 
interests of the national state were blended more 
and more with the alleged aims of their party, 
until at last they became unable to distinguish any 
definite boundaries between them. So inevitably 
the labour movement was gradually incorporated 


in the equipment of the national state.'® 


Furthermore, anarchists anticipated Cutrone’s 
dismissal of the typical view that this is simply a 
matter of "betrayal.” As Rocker continues: 


The truth is that we have to do here with a gradual 
assimilation to the modes of thought of capitalist 
society, which is a condition of the practical 
activities of the labour parties of today [...]. These 
very parties which had once set out to conquer 
Socialism saw themselves compelled by the iron 
logie of conditions to sacrifice their Socialist 
convictions bit by bit to the national policies of the 
state. They became, without the majority of their 
adherents ever becoming aware of it, political 
lightning rods for the security of the capitalist 


social order.'” 


So we appear to have agreement with anarchists 
(and not Marx) as it pertains to involvement 
in parliamentary politics and the necessary 
consequences of managing the capitalist state. 
This is no less the case simply because Cutrone 
jJustifies his position with reference to Marx’s 
claim that, “short of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the state remains the "dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie’ [...] the dictatorship of capital, 
or the state ruling in the interests of capital as a 
whole.”'® 

On top of this, Cutrone also seemingly 
wishes to distinguish his reading of Marx from 
the Stalinist (or rather the "tankie” and "neo- 
Stalinist”'?) interpretation. This, however, is 
muddled by some bizarre comments concerning 
Cuba, which hint at the contradictions underlying 
his understanding of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the particulars of which have, 
thus far, been obscured. Specifically, Cutrone 
describes the Communist Party’s regime as 
“perhaps more democratic” than typical liberal- 
democracies, despite being “less liberal.” This is 
almost certainly a view informed by a naive and 
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uncritical reading of how the Cuban electoral 
process nominally functions, as presented in 
apologetic accounts. Such descriptions of Cuba’s 
“proletarian democracy,” which consider the 
formality of the voting process in isolation, ignore 
that the entire system is, at every stage, subject to 
the bureaucratic control of the ruling party and its 
repressive apparatus. 

This once again begs the question as to what 
Cutrone really means when he talks about "the 
State.” As mentioned above, | have previously 
argued that Marx is himself contradictory on this 
point. Depending on the argument he wished 
to make, or who his polemic was directed 
against, Marx’s “State” could be either a distinct 
organizational form [(situated above society, with 
the power to make and enforce laws, reciprocally 
reproducing class society, just as class society 
reproduces the State], orthe process of 
revolution itself; necessarily involving the forceful 
suppression of the old order and those who wish 
to resurrect it. Clearly this ambiguity regarding 
“the State” reflects the multiple interpretations of 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and, indeed, 
Marx stated that a revolutionary state could take 
no other form than such a "dictatorship.” 

Cutrone gets to the heart of the matter only 
when prompted by a question from his audience 
— and his response is remarkable for its honesty 
and clarity: 


[The] anarchist point is that the Marxist vision 

of the dictatorship of the proletariat is actually 

a vision for the dictatorship over the proletariat, 
except now the appropriators [of the product of 
labor; of surplus value] will not be the private 
investors, it will be the managers as a class; it will 
be the coordinator class — whatever they call it, it 
will be the state-bureaucracy, etc. Okay, yes! That 
is what the dictatorship of the proletariat will be, 


in fact.?° 


Incredibly, Cutrone proceeds to argue that 
the only reason that the Soviet Union, or even 
modern-day China, cannot be viewed as genuine 
proletarian dictatorships is due to their isolation; 
their inability (and unwillingness] to "control 
the preponderant portion of global capital.” The 
Soviet Union was, Cutrone argues, compelled to 
“produce the means of production”; itself an alien 
logic of capital accumulation. It is in this sense, 
and this sense alone, that Cutrone concedes 
an “authoritarian” or counter-revolutionary 
character to the USSR and other Communist 
Party regimes.?' 

In making his case (we will put aside the 
question of being "compelled” to develop 
the productive forces], Cutrone totally 
avoids questions of organizational form and 
revolutionary strategy, and, as a result, fails 
to address concrete questions concerning 
the transformation of relations in production. 
He demonstrates no concern over, or even 
acknowledgement of, the suppression of factory 
committees, free soviets, peasant cooperatives, 
and independent political organisations — 
particularly those to the Left of the Bolsheviks, or 
even Left-wing factions within the Party itself.?? 
This is to say that, like so many Marxists, Cutrone 
ignores the fact expressed so well by Malatesta 
in response to Engels; "Whoever has dominion 
over things, has dominion over men; whoever 
governs production governs the producer.” 
He is, therefore, unable to examine the ways in 
which the violent destruction of self-organized 
proletarian rule, in the interests of maintaining 
the “dictatorship over the proletariat,” reproduced 
the social relations of class society. 

It is worth noting here another concession 
by Cutrone, as he admits that, at the time 
of the First and Second Internationals, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (being in fact a 
dictatorship over the proletariat, and therefore, 
necessarily, administered via the State-form) 
implied the transfer of not-yet-proletarianized 
colonial subjects to the control of "revolutionary” 
governments, which were to be established 
inthe most advanced capitalist countries. In 
various works Bakunin presciently condemned 
this position, not only arguing that the State- 
form could only ever result in a dictatorship 
over the proletariat, but that, even in its most 
democratic incarnation, this would also subjugate 
the so-called "peasant rabble” and “uncivilised” 
nations.?* This had practical consequences 
during the lifetimes of these men. While 
Bakunin's politics led him to take consistently 
anti-imperialist positions, such as opposing the 
American conquest of Mexico, Marx and Engels 
often approved of such events, believing them 
to be part of a historically necessary process of 
economic and political development.” 

In reviewing Cutrone’s discussion of Marx, we 
can conclude that there are a few dimensions 
to his conception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and that they reveal contradictions of 
genuine consequence for revolutionaries today. 
His first instinct is to define the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as an event rather than organizational 
form, describing it as an act in which existing 


“Anarchism and the DoP” continues on page 4 


